This  Report  is  published  as  an  example  of  the  work  of  the 
BLIND  STENOGRAPHER  fe  TYPIST,  Maurice  Myers,  being  his 
second  attempt  only  at  verbatim  reporting. 


REPORT 


OF  THE 

54th  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING 


OF  THE 

Governors  of  the  General  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  Birmingham, 

HELD  AT 

THE  COUNCIL  HOUSE,  BIRMINGHAM. 

ON 


TUESDAY,  23rd  JULY,  igor,  AT  12  NOON. 
The  Right  Hon. 

THE  LORD  MAYOR  OF  BIRMINGHAM 
in  the  Chair. 


Resolutions!  submitted  to  the  RUetimj. 


I.  “That  the  Report  of  the  Committee  and  Financial  State- 
ments l>e  received,  adopted,  and  entered  on  the  Minutes  ; that  copies 
be  printed  and  circulated  among  the  Governors,  Subscribers  and 
Friends  of  the  Institution,  together  with  Lists  of  Subscriptions  ; and 
that  the  Acts  of  the  Committee  for  the  past  year  be  confirmed.” 

II.  “That  the  time  has  now  come  when  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  carry  out  the  Scheme  for  the  establishment  of  the  Kinder- 
garten Branch  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  the  Committee 
should  be  and  are  hereby  instructed  to  proceed  at  once  with  an 
appeal  for  donations,  accompanied  by  a list  of  all  sums  already 
promised.” 

III.  “That  the  best  thanks  of  this  Meeting  be  given  to  the 
Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Calthorpe,  President,  and  to  the  Vice-Presidents 
and  Patronesses  of  the  Institution,  and  that  the  following  be  elected 
for  the  current  year  ” -.-President : The  Right  Hon.  The  Lord 
Calthorpe.  Vice-Presidents : The  Right  Hon.  The  Lord  Mayor  of 
Birmingham,  The  Most  Hon.  The  Marquess  Townshend,  The  Right 
Hon.  The  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Craven, 
The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Powis,  The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  ol 
Bradford,  The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  Howe,  The  Right  Hon.  1 he 
Earl  of  Lichfield,  The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Dudley,  1 he  Right 
Hon  The  Viscount  Cobham,  The  Right  Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Worcester,  The  Right  Reverend  The  Bishop  of  Coventry,  Ihe 
Right  Hon.  The  Lord  Hatherton,  The  Right  Hon.  The  Lord  Leigh, 
The  Right  Hon.  The  Lord  Norton,  The  Right  Hon.  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  Lieut.-General  The  Hon.  Somerset  J.  Gough-Calthorpe, 
Sir  Henry  Wiggin,  Bart.,  Sir  James  Smith,  The  Very  Rev.  Ihe  Dean 
of  Worcester,  The  Very  Rev.  The  Dean  of  Lichfield.  Patronesses  : 
The  Countess  of  Warwick,  The  Countess  of  Dudley,  Ihe  Lady 
Calthorpe,  The  Lady  Leigh,  Lady  Harcourt. 
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IV.  “That  the  thanks  of  this  Meeting  be  given  to  the  Com- 
mittee for  their  services  during  the  past  year,  and  that  the  following 
gentlemen  be  elected  Members  of  Committee  for  1901-1902  ” Joseph 
Bailey,  George  T.  Bethune-Baker,  Edward  Harwell,  W.  Ashby-Bolton, 
Leonard  H.  Brierley,  G.  H.  Cuming  Butler,  R.  Edward  Couchman, 
George  Edwards,  Edward  M.  Goodman,  F.  B.  Goodman,  William 
M.  Gough,  Henry  C.  Holder,  Rev.  J.  John  Hunt,  Henry  Lea, 
Howard  Lloyd,  Arthur  L:  Lowe,  Frederick  Rayner,  The  Rev.  Canon 
Strange,  Joseph  Sturge,  N.  Thompson,  and  Alfred  Wilson. 

V.  “That  the  best  thanks  of  this  Meeting  be  presented  to 
Messrs.  C.  T.  Saunders,  Geo.  A.  Panton,  G.  H.  Cuming  Butler,  and 
Howard  Lloyd  for  their  valued  services  during  the  past  year ; and 
that  Messrs.  C.  T.  Saunders,  G.  H.  Cuming  Butler,  and  Howard 
Lloyd,  be  elected  to  the  Honorary  offices  of  Solicitor,  Secretary,  and 
Treasurer  respectively,  for  the  current  year.” 

VI.  “ That  the  best  thanks  of  this  Meeting  be  presented  to 
the  Chaplain,  the  Members  of  the  Medical  Staff,  and  the  Surgeon 
Dentist,  for  their  valuable  services  during  the  past  year,  and  that  the 
Rev.  J.  John  Hunt,  Dr.  Rickards,  Dr.  Scurrah,  Mr.  Priestley  Smith, 
and  Mr.  Councillor  W.  H.  Bowater,  be  re-elected,  respectively,  to 
these  offices  for  the  current  year.” 

VII  “That  Mr.  M.  Gibson  Hill,  Chartered  Accountant,  be 
re-elected  Auditor  for  the  current  year.” 

VIII.  “That  the  best  thanks  of  this  Meeting  be  given  to  the 
Subscribers  and  Donors  for  their  kind  contributions  during  the  past 
year  ; to  the  Collectors  of  the  Adult  Blind  Home  Teaching  Branch  ; 
and  to  all  those  who  have  aided  The  Institution  by  gifts  of  various 
kinds  during  the  past  year.” 

IX.  “ lhat  the  most  cordial  thanks  of  this  Meeting  be  given  to 
1 he  Right  Hon.  The  Lord  Mayor  of  Birmingham  (Mr.  Alderman 
Samuel  Edwards)  for  his  kindness  in  presiding  on  the  present 
occasion.” 


REPORT 

OK  THE 

FIFTY-FOURTH  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING 

OF  THE 

GOVERNORS  OF  THE  GENERAL  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

HEM)  AT 


THE  COUNCIL  HOUSE , BIRMINGHAM , 


ON 

TUESDAY,  the  23rd  July,  1901,  at  12  o’clock  noon, 
taken  in  Embossed  Shorthand , 
in th  the  Starnsby-  llayne  Embossed  Shorthand  Machine , 
by  the  Blind  Stenographer , Mr.  Maurice  Myers , Correspondence  Clerk  of  the 
Institution , and  afterwards  typed  by  him  upon  an  ordinary  Remington  Machine. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  Governors  of  The  General 
Institution  for  the  Blind  was  held  in  the  Council  House, 
Birmingham,  on  Tuesday,  the  23rd  July,  at  noon.  The 
Chair  was  taken  by  The  Right  Hon.  The  Lord  Mayor  of 
Birmingham,  who  opened  the  proceedings  by  requesting  the 
Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  G.  H.  Cuming  Butler,  to  read  the 
notice  convening  the  Meeting  and  the  letters  of  apology. 
The  Annual  Report  was  taken  as  read.  The  Hon.  Secretary 
then  read  the  Financial  Statements. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  Resolution  1,  said: — “ It  is 
a little  remarkable  that  the  last  Annual  Meeting  I attended 
was  at  the  Eye  Hospital,  and  now  I am  present  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind.  I ventured 
a remark  at  the  Eye  Hospital  Meeting  that  I had  an 
impression  there  were  forty  diseases  of  the  eye,  but  an 
eminent  Occulist  then  present  told  me  that  two  hundred 
years  ago  163  distinct  diseases  of  the  eye  had  been 
discovered,  and  that  there  were  over  400  Diseases  of  the 
eye  now  known.  Now  in  dealing  with  all  these  as  the  Eye 
Hospital  did  last  year,  an  immense  amount  of  relief  must 
have  been  afforded.  There  is  a good  deal  of  connection 
between  the  Eye  Hospital  work  and  that  of  the  Blind  Asylum. 
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I always  feel  that  at  Meetings  of  this  kind  in  moving 
Resolutions,  one  has  to  address  the  wrong  audience.  One 
generally  finds  a number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  perfect 
sympathy  with  the  work.  One  wants  another  audience 
altogether.  The  outside  public  is  wanted.  Various  Institutions 
find  it  convenient  to  use  these  rooms,  but  I begin  to  wonder 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  call  the  Meetings  on  the 
premises,  issuing  Tickets  to  the  public  at  5/-  each  ; 1 don't 
think  it  would  prevent  anyone  from  attending. 

Now  a word  about  the  Report — The  fiist  thing  that 
strikes  one  is  a paragraph  referring  to  the  “ Blind  Babies, 
for  whom  it  is  suggested  later  on  in  the  Report  further 
provision  should  be  made.  Surely  this  will  be  willingly 
supplied.  Then  comes  a most  encouraging  Report  from 
H.M.  Inspector  of  Schools,  Dr.  Airy,  as  to  how  the  work 
generally  of  the  children  is  being  conducted,  and 
how  useful  it  is  proving.  A useful  help  too  is  being 
rendered  by  Messrs.  W.  S.  Riley  & Son,  Corporation  Street, 
who  place  Pianos  and  Organs  at  the  disposal  of  the  Pupils 
for  the  purpose  of  practice  in  Tuning.  Then  we  come 
to  a further  reference  to  the  Kindergarten  Work,  which 
is  evidently  of  a proved  value.  You  will  find  that 
from  lack  of  accommodation  as  many  as  64  children 
had  to  be  refused,  only  27  out  of  91  being  received.  The 
condition  of  these  little  children  is  so  helpless  and  so  pitiable 
that  the  Committee  feel  sure  they  will  not  appeal  in  vain. 
Another  item  which  is  of  great  interest  is  the  Trading. 
This  is  very  satisfactory,  and  I have  no  doubt  that  that  too 
is  capable  of  considerable  extension.  With  reference 

to  the  valuable  services  of  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Stainsby, 
it  is  obvious  that  just  recognition  cannot  be  made  in 
a few  words  or  a single  paragraph.  Every  care  is  taken 
in  the  religious  instruction  of  those  admitted  into  the 
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Institution,  and  there  is  every  hope  that  great  blessings  will 
attend  the  operations  of  this  Institution.  I remember  when 
I was  quite  a youth  1 was  taken  to  see  this  place,  and  I 
thought  from  what  1 saw  there  that  little  short  of  miracles 
were  being  wrought.  This  has  been  demonstrated  by  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  and  by  the  Blind  Asylum.  I have  great 
pleasure  in  moving  that  the  Report  shall  be  received.” 

Mr.  George  Edwards,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said:— 

” 1 have  great  pleasure  in  seconding  the  Resolution  put 
forward  by  the  Lord  Mayor.  One  or  two  items  1 will 
remark  on  which  ought  to  be  known.  The  Institution  is 
doing  very  grand  work,  and  it  is  increasing  work,  for  from 
the  first  page  of  the  Report  we  see  that  last  year  the 
beneficiaries  reached  612.  Imagine  these  612  people  coming 
up  New  Street  in  a body.  They  are  not  coming  up,  but 
they  are  being  trained  and  made  useful.  When  1 was  a lad 
you  could  not  go  along  the  streets  without  seeing  a blind 
man  and  a dog.  Now  blind  people  are  made  useful  to  them- 
selves, and  good  members  of  society.  We  have  done  a great 
deal  in  the  past  year,  but  not  enough.  We  find  that  last  year 
we  could  not  take  in  64  applicants  ; the  year  before  that  it 
was  50.  If  we  could  take  all  in  we  could  do  more 
-rood,  and  it  is  for  us  to  consider  how  we  can  provide  for  the 
extra  number.  Provision  ought  to  be  made,  and  it  ,s  our 
duty  to  take  a step  in  that  direction.  What  put  the 
Institution  behindhand  was  that  until  1893  no  children  were 

admitted  under  the  age  of  .0;  now  all  children  of  S and 
upwards  must  receive  education.  We  enlarged  our  School 

as  much  as  possible,  but  are  we  now  to  sit  down  and  say 
‘we  have  done  all  we  can?'  We  ask  you  to  help  us  to 
increase  our  accommodation.  The  education  we  give  the 
children  is  good  ; this  is  fully  proved  by  the  visits  of  HA  . 
Inspectors,  and  they  report  satisfactorily.  On  page : 3 ° 
the  Report  is  the  report  of  H.M.  Inspector.  T welve 
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Pupils  went  up  for  the  Society  of  Arts  Examination,  and  9 
passed  out  of  12.  This  is  very  creditable  to  Mr.  Gaul  and 
the  other  Teachers.  The  percentage  of  the  whole  number 
that  passed  was  32,  and  our  percentage  was  75-  It  » a 
remarkable  thing  that  blind  people  should  pass  a greater 
percentage  than  sighted  people.  They  received  no  favour, 
but  were  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  others.  'I  hey 
are  not  all  capable  of  passing  these  examinations  ; we 
cannot  expect  everybody  to  be  taught,  but  taken  altogether 
they  are  of  very  good  capacity.  I went  into  the  School 
Room  one  day  after  the  School  was  over.  There  were  two 
young  men  sitting  there.  I asked  one  of  them  what  he  was 
studying,  and  he  answered  Geography  ; the  next  said  he 
was  learning  Greek.  Well  you  know,  we  don  t profess  to 
teach  Greek  at  the  Institution,  but  he  was  studying  it  in  his 
own  time.  I believe  Mr.  Main  does  not  profess  to  teach  it, 
but  gives  them  a helping  hand  when  he  can.  Some  day 
perhaps  we  may  have  another  blind  Postmaster  General. 
The  instinct  the  blind  pupils  show  is  remarkable,  and  we 
endeavour  to  train  that  instinct  and  lead  it  to  a useful  effect. 
Many  people  would  not  attempt  to  teach  them  ; we  try  to 
teach  what  they  are  qualified  for,  and  likely  to  succeed  in. 
In  1895  the  goods  sold  amounted  to  ,£2,481  ; in  1901  it  was 
£5, 908.  In  1895  we  paid  to  the  Blind  Workers  £476  ; last 
year  it  was  £1,499.  If  we  don’t  get  a profit  we  don’t  make 
a loss  ; we  cannot  expect  to  get  much  profit.  Our  object  is 
to  find  employment  for  the  poor  creatures.  The  Adult 
Blind  is  a very  benevolent  work  ; there  are  a great  many 
visited  who  without  this  Society  would  be  left  to  grope  in  the 
dark.  We  have  several  Pensioners,  for  whom  we  have  succeeded 
in  obtaining  Pensions  from  various  Societies.  We  find  the 
Executive  very  good  ; without  the  Executive  we  should 
not  be  able  to  do  the  good  we  do.  Last  year  £483  was 
received  in  Legacies.  Subscriptions  last  year  were  a little 
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increased,  the  increase  amounting  to  £41.  Yet  there  was  a 
deficiency  of  .£1,000  last  year,  and  we  have  been  obliged  to 
draw  money  to  cover  that  amount  from  the  Legacy  Account. 
We  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  keep  that  sum  towards 
paying  for  the  Kindergarten  School,  but  we  must  pay  our 
debts,  and  we  cannot  see  in  what  way  we  can  reduce  the 
expenditure.  These  poor  Blind  Children  want  individual 
attention  ; this  is  very  expensive,  but  it  is  no  use  doing 
it  unless  it  is  done  well.  That  would  not  be  satisfactory  to 
you  or  to  us  either  ; we  should  not  gain  any  credit  by  it.  If 
you  talked  to  some  of  the  pupils  1 am  sure  you  would  be 
very  pleased,  for  you  will  find  they  are  intelligent  and  well 
informed  ; I hope  you  will  visit  the  Institution  and  talk  to 
them.  We  want  to  increase  the  numbers  by  having  a 
Kindergarten  School  ; this  will  find  accommodation  for  the 
Juniors,  so  that  we  should  then  have  room  for  more  Senior 
Pupils  in  Carpenter  Road.  We  require  a large  amount  of 
money  for  this.  We  have  not  a yard  of  land  to  spare  in 
Carpenter  Road  : the  Government  requires  so  many  square 
feet  to  each  pupil,  and  we  must  supply  it;  if -we  did  not 
provide  sufficient  accommodation  for  each  pupil  they  would 
strike  our  name  out  of  their  list.  We  are  therefore  compelled 
to  keep  up  a certain  expenditure. 

The  Report  is  however  very  satisfactory  ; we  have  done 
much  good,  and  want  to  do  a great  deal  more. 

The  Resolution  was  then  put  to  the  Meeting,  and 


carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Goodman,  the  Chairman  of  the  Institution, 
in  proposing  Resolution  2,  said  “ My  Lord  Mayor,  this 
Kindergarten  Scheme  has  been  hanging  fire.  We  have  met 
with  many  difficulties,  which  I am  glad  to  say,  have  been 
surmounted,  with  the  exception  of  one  which  is  now  befo.e 
us  and  that  is  the  raising  of  the  necessary  funds  to  carry 
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out  the  scheme  and  erect  our  buildings.  In  1898  a Resolu- 
tion was  adopted  empowering  the  Committee  to  carry  out 
the  Kindergarten  Scheme,  and  giving  them  full  powers  to 
raise  Funds.  At  that  time  the  Committee  were  greatly 
impressed  with  the  inadequate  accommodation  at  then- 
command,  and  it  was  thought  probable  that  some  temporary 
arrangement  would  meet  the  case.  1 am  glad  to  say  that 
since  that  date  more  consideration  has  been  given  to  the 
matter,  and  it  is  realized  that  the  requirements  are  greater 
than  were  then  looked  for.  I think  that  the  delay  which  has 
occurred  has  been  fortunate,  for  any  temporary  arrangement 
would  have  been  a failure.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that 
when  the  Act  was  passed  which  made  the  education  of  the 
Blind  compulsory,  there  was  a large  increase  in  the  number 
of  Blind  Children  for  whom  accommodation  was  re- 
quired. The  Committee,  two  or  three  years  previous  to 
1893  had  made  extensions  to  the  Institution  as  it  then  was. 
It  was  thus,  happily,  that  a large  number  of  children  were 
admitted,  and  for  some  time  the  accommodation  was  found 
sufficient,  but  soon  the  Institution  was  full,  and  since  1895 


we  have  not  had  one  spare  bed.  I should  like  to  point  out 
that  our  pupils  range  from  5 to  21,  22,  and  in  some  cases  23 
years  of  age.  I wish  to  emphasize  this  point,  because  it 
will  show  conclusively  that  the  scope  of  the  Institution  is 
far  beyond  anything  involved  under  the  Act.  In  that  Act 
the  school  age  was  fixed  from  5 to  16.  Our  pupils  go  to 
23.  And  secondly,  I would  point  out  that  there  must  be 
very  difficult  conditions  to  contend  with  in  dealing  with 
pupils  of  such  varying  ages.  It  is  evident  that  no  further 
extension  of  the  present  building  is  now  possible.  It  is 
therefore  clear  that  any  further  extension  must  take  the 
form  of  a Branch  at  some  little  distance  from  our  present 
Institution.  Our  trading  accommodation  will  also  very 
shortly  prove  insufficient,  and  when  I tell  you  that  the 
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numbers  have  increased  within  the  last  few  years  to  some- 
thing like  65  Workers,  you  will  see  how  large  our  Institu- 
tion is.  One  of  the  chief  elements  of  the  success  of  the 
Institution  has  been  the  dovetailing  of  the  School  Education 
with  the  Technical  Education  and  Training  in  Trades.  It 
was  theiefore  clear  that  in  dealing  with  further  extensions 
we  should  first  consider  the  younger  children.  For  these 
younger  children  our  original  buildings  were  not  intended, 
and  they  are  not  suitable.  Happily  a liberal  friend  came 
forward,  and  we  were  able  to  purchase  from  him  some  10  acres 
at  a price  far  below  its  actual  value.  It  lies  some  580  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  On  this  site  we  propose  to  erect 
our  Kindergarten  School, — the  first  Kindergarten  School 
ever  erected  in  this  country  for  that  special  purpose.  At  the 
College  for  the  Blind  at  Norwood  there  is  a Kindergarten 
School,  but  it  was  not  specially  built  for  the  purpose.  The  rest 
of  the  land  which  will  not  be  required  for  the  Kindergarten — 
some  6 or  7 acres — will  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  further  eventualities,  and  as  it  has  a frontage  on 
four  roads,  nothing  will  interfere  with  the  Kindergarten  if 
the  rest  is  used  for  other  purposes.  As  to  the  size  of  the 
Kindergarten,  this  must  be  governed  by  the  percentage  of 
children  of  Kindergarten  age  ; our  experience  shows  that 
25  % of  the  children  are  of  Kindergarten  age.  We  therefore 
propose  to  build  accommodation  for  40,  making  the  total 
number  of  pupils  of  the  Institution  156.  In  all  these 
arrangements  I should  like  you  to  remember  that  further 
eventualities  have  been  borne  in  mind,  so  that  it  must  not 
be  considered  that  the  cost  is  solely  and  wholely  for  the 
40  young  children.  We  look  forward  to  adding  a Primary 
School  later  on.  The  Primary  School  would  be  for  those 
who  have  not  arrived  at  the  age  of  14,  at  which  time  we  take 
them  into  the  shops  to  train  them  in  trades.  I should  also 
say  that  it  is  very  important  to  remember  that  in  dealing 
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with  the  Blind,  the  cost  must  always  be  considerably  in 
excess  of  that  required  for  the  sighted.  As  to  the  Kinder- 
garten System,  the  question  may  arise  as  to  whether  it  is  a 
suitable  system  for  the  Blind.  In  the  United  States  I must 
admit  that  the  Schools  for  the  Blind  are  far  in  advance  of 
ours;  they  are  however  deficient  in  technical  training.  I 
have  before  me  the  Report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution, 
whose  income  is  £15,000.  It  is  very  interesting  and  remark- 
able to  note  that  in  a country  where  it  is  generally  supposed 
that  the  Government  bears  the  expense  of  all  these 
Institutions,  their  voluntary  contributions  amounted  to 
£6,500.  With  regard  to  the  Kindergarten  they  write  in 
their  report  as  follows  : — ‘ This  department  accommodates 
36  children.  Our  scheme  of  instruction  would  be  incom- 
plete without  the  Kindergarten  ; for  this  department  is 
the  natural  feeder  to  the  upper  school.  Nearly  all  Blind 
children  under  nine  years  of  age  need  Kindergarten  train- 
ing and  influences  far  more  than  do  children  who  see.’ 
They  have  in  that  Kindergarten  everything  that  is  necess- 
ary and  up-to-date.  In  the  Perkins  Institution  in  Boston 
they  also  find  the  Kindergarten  system  of  the  greatest 
value,  so  that  I think  we  may  be  satisfied  with  allowing 
that  the  Kindergarten  System  is  advisable  for  the  Blind. 
With  regard  to  our  own  plans,  our  indefatigable  Secretary, 
Mr.  Stainsby,  in  conjunction  with  the  Architect,  Mr.  Chatwin, 
visited  all  the  Institutions  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  order 
to  get  information.  I am  sure  the  Plans  will  be  considered 
up-to-date,  but  not  extravagant.  These  plans  have  been 
prepared  by  Messrs.  Chatwin  & Son.  The  general  arrange- 
ments have  been  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Education  and 
have  been  approved.  Now  we  come  to  the  estimated  cost  of 
the  buildings.  This  amounts  to  £1 5,000.  We  have  purchased 
the  land,  (temporarily  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Institution),  the 
amount  being  £5,000,  making  a total  of  .£20,000.  For  this 


£20.000  we  appeal  to  the  public,  and  to  the  people  of  the 
Midlands.  This  is  the  first  appeal  of  this  character  which 
we  have  issued  for  more  than  half  a century.  As  to  the 
annual  expenditure  of  the  Kindergarten,  to  a large  extent 
this  will  be  provided  for  by  the  fees  received  from  the 
School  Boards,  &c.  In  addition  to  this  we  expect  to  have 
to  raise  some  .£400  or  £500  by  voluntary  subscriptions. 
Towards  this  sum  of  £20,000  for  which  we  are  asking,  we 
have  received  a very  generous  promise  from  our  good  friends, 
The  Gardner  Trust  for  the  Blind.  They  have  on  many 
occasions  proved  themselves  friends  to  us,  and  have  assisted 
us  greatly.  They  have  promised  £1,500,  payable  ^500  on 
our  reaching  Five  Thousand,  and  so  on  for  each  Five 
Thousand  we  receive  up  to  Fifteen  Thousand.  Other  friends 
have  promised  £2,550,  and  in  addition  we  have  £2,000  in 
cash,  now  in  the  Bank,  which  we  received  from  Miss  Ball,  and 
to  which  reference  is  made  in  our  Annual  Report.  That 
£2,000  is  subject  to  the  payment  of  Annuities  to  three  people, 
all  over  the  age  of  62.  These  Annuities  will  absorb  all  the 
income  which  will  accrue  for  a time,  but  I am  given  to  under- 
stand that  we  could  realize  a nett  amount  in  cash  of  £670  or 
£700  if  we  wished  to  do  so.  So  that  we  may  say  we  have 
received  £4,500  towards  the  £20,000  we  require.  The  list  of 
Donations  will  be  read  by  the  Hon.  Secretary,  who  will  also 
be  pleased  to  receive  any  additional  names.  My  Lord 
Mayor,  I appeal  most  confidently  to  the  public  for  this 
amount.  We  are  dealing  with  little  blind  children,  who  are 
blind  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  and  deprived  in  many 
cases  of  almost  everything  that  makes  life  pleasant.  Let  me 
picture  to  you  a case  which  we  do  not  unfrequently  meet  with. 
A Blind  Child  is  cherished  at  home  by  a loving  mother,  but 
obliged  to  sit  by  the  fireside  with  listless  hands,  with  nothing 
to  think  about.  Its  intellect  slowly  dies, until  in  some  instances 
the  mind  gives  way.  Contrast  this  with  one  of  our  bright 


and  happy  pupils,  active  in  body  and  mind,  with  smiling 
face,  full  of  intelligence  and  hope  for  a life  of  independent 
usefulness  in  this  world,  and  looking  for  a joyful  life  in  the 
world  to  come.  This  is  the  result  of  timely  education.  I 
am  not  asking  for  pity— though  sympathy  we  must  feel. 
The  Blind  have  a right  kind  of  pride  and  ambition.  They  claim 
from  us  that  special  education  which  must  commence  with 
infancy,  and  which  is  necessary  to  imbue  them  with  self- 
reliance  and  power  to  cope  with  the  difficulties  of  life.  My 
Lord  Mayor,  the  Kindergarten  is  the  foundation  stone  on 
which  to  build  that  special  education  of  the  Blind  which 
they  rightly  claim,  and  which  it  is  our  privilege  to  give.  I 
move  the  resolution.” 

This  Resolution  was  seconded  by  Mr.  George  H. 
Kenrick,  who  spoke  as  follows  “ I have  very  great  pleasure 
in  seconding  the  resolution.  I believe  I have  been  selected 
to  second  this  because  of  my  connection  with  the  School 
Board  ; I do  so  with  very  great  pleasure  because  I have 
always  taken  a very  great  interest  in  the  Institution.  It  is 
associated  with  my  earliest  recollections  of  childhood.  We 
as  a School  Board  have  good  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
what  is  being  done  for  the  children  at  the  Blind  Institution. 
It  will  be  recollected  that  since  1893  it  became  the  duty  of 
the  School  Board  to  provide  for  the  education  of  Blind 
Children  up  to  the  age  of  16.  It  was  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  School  Boards  to  send  the  children  to  other  districts 
if  necessary,  but  I am  greatly  pleased  to  say  that  the  Board 
in  Birmingham  decided  to  make  use  of  the  Blind  Institution 
already  existing  here.  Its  duties  have  been  discharged 
admirably.  It  sometimes  happens  that  in  Institutions  of  so 
respectable  an  age  as  this  one  there  has  been  found  a lack 
of  adaptability  to  modern  conditions.  I am  very  happy  to 
say  that  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  Institution  in  which 
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we  are  interested.  It  has  moved  very  rapidly  with  the 
times,  and  has  done  everything  possible  for  the  education  of 
the  Blind,  and  it  is  with  this  object  that  the  Committee  come 
before  you  to-day  with  the  proposal  about  a Kindergarten. 
This  will  be  called  a Kindergarten  School  ; it  is  a 
school  for  the  education  of  the  younger  children.  I don't 
think  I need  argue  the  point  with  you  to  show  what  can  be 
done  if  you  have  a School  for  this  one  thing.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  recall  to  you  that  the  Institution  has  quite 
recently  introduced  a system  of  Shorthand  and  Typewriting 
for  the  Blind,  which  has  opened  out  quite  a new  field  of 
usefulness.  1 feel  sure  that  if  the  children  can  be  given 
early  in  life  a thoroughly  good  training,  more  discoveries  of 
this  kind  will  be  made.  I believe  there  is  a great  deal  still 
to  be  done.  I am  delighted  with  the  site  that  has  been 
chosen  ; I wish  we  had  one  like  it  for  the  Birmingham 
University.  I think  for  a long  time  to  come  you  will  be 
able  to  say  you  have  got  the  best  site  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Birmingham.  I believe  there  is  nothing  to  justify  you  in 
putting  the  matter  off ; nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  delay. 
If  the  people  are  really  moved  by  the  importance  of  the 
work,  it  is  not  a question  of  it  being  a convenient  or  an 
inconvenient  time  ; you  have  only  to  show  the  people  of 
Birmingham  what  is  required.  I have  very  great  pleasure 
in  seconding  the  resolution.” 

On  being  put  to  the  Meeting,  the  resolution  was  carried 
unanimously. 

(The  Hon.  Secretary  here  read  the  list  of  donations  to 
the  Kindergarten  Building  Fund.) 

Resolution  3 was  moved  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Strange, 
who  said: — “We  do  not,  My  Lord  Mayor,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen,  very  often  see  any  of  our  Presidents  or  Vice 
Presidents  at  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  but  I have  reason 
to  hope  that  they  take  a real  interest  in  our  Institution,  and 
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should  any  emergency  arise,  vve  may  fall  back  upon  these 
very  noble  names  to  show  their  interest  in  the  work. 

I should  very  much  like  to  endorse  what  Mr.  George 
Edwards  said  about  asking  the  public  to  pay  a visit  more 
often  to  the  Institution.  You,  my  Lord  Mayor,  recalled 
recollections  of  your  boyhood,  and  referred  to  miracles.  It  is 
almost  a miracle  to  see  what  the  blind  can  do.  I never  heard 
better  reading  in  my  life  in  any  National  School.  On  one 
occasion  I had  the  pleasure  of  going  with  a friend  to  introduce 
him  to  our  Typewriter.  I delivered  a sentence,  and  in  it 
introduced  a very  long  foreign  name,  which  I spelt  wrongly, 
and  asked  him  to  make  a correction.  He  used  a shield 
with  a little  hole  in  it,  and  taking  a piece  of  indiarubber 
erased  the  wrong  letter,  afterwards  substituting  the  correct 
one.  This  almost  justifies  what  you  said.  Mr.  Stainsby’s 
invention  enables  the  Typewriter  to  take  down  any  speech. 
Very  quietly  to-day — almost  without  our  hearing  a click — 
that  instrument  has  been  at  work,  and  all  that  has  been 
audibly  said  here  to-day  will  be  reproduced.  I have  much 
pleasure  in  moving  the  resolution.” 

Mr.  E.  M.  Goodman,  who  seconded  the  resolution  in 
the  absence  of  Dr.  Airy,  said  : — “ I will  read  a letter  which 
has  been  left  by  Dr.  Airy,  who  was  unable  to  remain  any 
longer  at  the  Meeting. 

Dear  Mr.  Goodman, 

I wish  I could  remain  to  testify  viva  voce  my 
interest  in  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  my  warm 
admiration  for  what  is  done  there. 

I should  have  confined  my  remarks  to  two  matters 
in  the  Report : — (i)  The  proposed  Infant  Department  at 
Harborne.  And  of  this  I would  merely  say  that  I 
regard  the  successful  carrying  out  of  this  proposal  as  of 
the  very  greatest  importance — vital  importance  indeed 
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— to  the  development  of  the  Institution  of  which  its 
working  energy  is  capable,  and  which  its  whole  history 
deserves.  (2)  The  report  speaks  in  warm  though 
measured  terms  of  the  services  rendered  by  Mr.  Stainsby 
and  Mrs.  Dove,  by  Mr.  Main  and  Miss  Cousins.  May 
I emphasise  these  services?  No  one  can  be  for  five 
minutes  with  Mr.  Stainsby  without  feeling  that  the 
welfare  of  the  Blind  generally,  and,  as  in  private  duty 
bound,  the  welfare  of  the  Institution,  are  the  absorbing 
interests  of  his  life  ; and  one  has  only  to  mention  his 
name  at  any  kindred  Institution  to  realise  the  reputation 


he  has  acquired.  To  the  patient, intelligent  and  most  sym- 
pathetic work  of  Mr.  Main  and  Miss  Cousins  my  Report 
may  seem  but  a cold  tribute.  But  the  Committee  and  the 
Meeting  will  read  between  the  lines,  and  will  credit  the 
words  with  a far  warmer  feeling  of  appreciation  than 
can  easily  find  its  expression  in  official  language.  And 
lastly,  no  set  of  human  beings  can  depend  more  than 
the  Blind  upon  the  care  taken  for  their  bodily  welfare, 
for  all  those  things  of  incessant  occurrence  upon  which 
physical  and  mental  happiness  depend.  I cannot 

sufficiently  express  my  sense  of  the  unvarying  vigilance, 

thought,  and  kindness,  with  which  the  Lady  Superin- 
tendent watches  over  the  comfort  of  your  immates.  How 
that  watchfulness  and  thought  and  kindness  are  needei 
— not  merely  daily,  but  hourly  and  minutely,  and  m 
many  directions-she  alone  can  know.  The  Committee 
must  know  some  of  it— I know  a little  ; and 

knowledge  of  that  little  is  enough  to  make  me  assure 

this  Meeting  that  words  and  gratitude  must  be  rear 
into  the  expressions  in  this  Report,  as  m the  case, 
the  other  officer,  to  whom  the  Imti.mion  owe,  so  much 
_ , . ,/■  mav  T say  that  among  the  many 

pleasuTand  privileges  connected  with  my  work,  there 
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is  none  which  I value  more  than  the  right  to  come  and 
see  for  myself  what  is  being  done.  And  finally  1 should 
like  to  express  my  sense — my  gratitude  indeed  for 
the  ready  courtesy  with  which  any  suggestions  of  mine 
have  been  received  by  the  Committee.  I like  to  think 
that  the  reason  why  they  have  as  invariably  been  can  ied 
out  is  that  they  have  appeared  reasonable. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Osmund  Airy, 

H.M.  Inspector  of  Schools. 

I have  pleasure  in  seconding  the  resolution.” 

The  Resolution  was  then  put  to  the  Meeting,  and  was 
carried  unanimously. 

The  Lord  Mayor  here  remarked  that  three  Resolutions 
had  been  disposed  of,  but  that  there  were  six  others  to  follow; 
it  was  therefore  likely  that  the  Meeting  would  not  be  over 
before  2 o’clock. 

In  moving  Resolution  4,  Mr.  D.  W,  Richards  said  : 

“ I will  only  say  in  support  of  this  Resolution,  my  Lord, 
that  1 am  sure  that  the  condition  of  the  Blind  is  a subject 
which  will  always  attract  our  sympathies.  I beg  to  propose 
the  Resolution.” 

This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Philip  Chatwin,  who  said : — 
“The  Committee  deserve  our  best  thanks  for  the  valuable 
time  they  spend  on  the  welfare  of  the  Institution.” 

In  moving  Resolution  5,  Mr.  Leonard  Id.  Brierley  spoke 
as  follows  : — My  Lord  Mayor,  I am  sure  that  all  of  us 
who  take  an  interest  in  the  Institution  are  exceedingly 
grateful  to  these  gentlemen  for  the  valuable  time  they  have 
devoted.  You  will,  no  doubt,  approve  the  re-election  of  the 
Hon.  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  Solicitor.  I must  refer  to  Mr. 
Panton,  who  has  done  so  much  excellent  work  in  connec- 
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ve  very  great  pleasure  in  seconding  the  list  of  names  1 
have  before  me.  It  is  very  gratifying  indeed  to  find  that 
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said  ^ if0"  6 T m°Ved  b)'  Mn  James  Nca'e.  who 
sa.d  We  owe  our  best  thanks  to  these  gentlemen.” 

Mr.  F.T  Perry  seconded  the  resolution,  and  said  .- 
My  Lord  Mayor,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  ; I may  say  in 
secondmg  this  resolution,  that  I have  come  to-dav  to  this 
Meeting  to  testify  my  gratitude  to  the  Institution  I had 
no  intention  of  taking  part  in  the  proceedings  to-day  but 
it  is  with  the  remembrance  of  g years-the  happiest  of  my 
life  spent  within  those  walls,  that  I do  it.  I am  sure  that 
not  one  word  which  has  been  spoken  to-day  has  been  too 
nattering  to  those  connected  with  the  Institution.  I have 
very  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  testify  my  appreciation  of 
the  work  which  is  being  carried  on,  by  seconding  this 
resolution.” 

The  Resolution  was  put  to  the  Meeting  and  carried 
unanimously. 


Resolution  7 was  proposed  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Goodman, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Cuming  Butler,  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Amos  Roe,  in  proposing  Resolution  8,  said  : 

My  Lord  Mayor,  I feel  this  needs  no  remarks  from  me. 
I should  only  like  to  say  that  when  I was  in  London  once, 
I pointed  to  a building,  and  said,  ‘ Is  that  the  Blind 
Institution  ?’  and  the  lad  I had  asked  said  ‘ No  sir,  it  is  the 
Institution  for  the  Blind.’  ” 
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The  Resolution  was  seconded  by  Mr.  George  Edwards, 
and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Goodman,  in  moving  Resolution  9 said  : — 
“ His  Lordship  has  shewn  great  interest  in  the  work.  I do 
feel  that  in  taking  the  position  our  Lord  Mayors  have 
recently  done,  they  are  doing  a very  good  work  for  the 
town.  We  ought  to  feel  deeply  grateful  to  them  for  the 
help  they  give  to  this  and  other  kindred  Institutions  in  the 
town.  I beg  to  move  that  the  best  thanks  of  this  Meeting 
be  given  to  the  Lord  Mayor.” 

This  resolution  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Cuming  Butler, 
and  carried  unanimously. 

The  Lord  Mayor,  in  replying,  said  : — “ Gentlemen,  I 
really  do  not  need  your  thanks.  I take  a real  interest  in  all 
the  work  connected  with  my  office.  I have  to  get  back  for 
another  duty  to-day.  I am  very  pleased  to  be  able  to  be 
here.  My  custom  is  to  go  to  all  Institutions  before  taking 
the  Chair  at  an  Annual  Meeting.  I have  visited  your 
Institution  a long  time  ago,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  do  so 
again  shortly.” 


Reprint  from  the  Birmingham  “ Daily  Mail', 
27th  July,  1901. 


“Seated  at  the  back  of  the  room  in  which  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Governors  of  the  Blind  Institution  was  held  this  week,  was  a 
blind  shorthand  writer,  quietly  taking  notes  of  the  speeches.  Before 
him  was  a box-like  instrument  with  a number  of  little  levers  and  a 
narrow  roll  of  paper  a little  wider  than  that  used  on  ordinary 
telegraph  ‘ tape  ’ machines.  By  manipulating  the  levers  something 
in  the  manner  in  which  typewriting  is  performed,  the  operator 
produces  embossed  characters  which  can  afterwards  be  read  by  the 
aid  of  the  fingers.  The  machine  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Stainsby, 
the  secretary  of  the  Institution,  and  by  its  means  speeches  can  be 
taken  down  almost  verbatim.  The  operator  at  the  meeting  I refer 
to  can  write  at  the  rate  of  from  100  to  t20  words  a minute.  Latterly 
Mr.  Stainsby  has  further  improved  the  machine  by  rendering  it 
practically  noiseless.  The  typewriting,  it  may  be  mentioned,  is 
done  on  the  ordinary  typewriting  machines.  The  operator  was 
Mr  Maurice  Myers,  who  is  the  correspondence  clerk  and  blind 
shorthand  teacher  at  the  Institution.  M ith  his  shorthand  writing 
machine  he  called  in  at  the  1 Mail  ’ office  this  week  and  gave  a 
practical  proof  of  his  efficiency  on  the  instrument,  taking  down,  and 
afterwards  reading  with  ease,  a difficult  dictation  at  the  rate  of 
about  120  words  a minute.  He  also  showed  a full  typewritten 
transcript  of  the  notes  he  took  of  the  speeches  delivered  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Institution.  Mr.  Stainsbv’s  patent  is  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  typewriter,  but  instead  of  letters  or  oidinary 
shorthand  characters,  the  pressure  of  the  levers  causes  a slight 
perforation  of  the  tape,  and  it  is  by  different  combinations  of  these 
dots  that  the  words  are  formed.” 


